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Sued  for  Saving  Her  Life. 

Vienna  was  recently  the  scene  of  a suit  of  this  character.  A woman  suf- 
fering from  tuberculous  disease  of  the  vertebral  column  charged  a surgeon  and 
his  assistant  with  having  caused  the  disease  by  means  of  manipulations  suc- 
cessfully instituted  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  in  collapse,  under  an  anaes- 
thetic. During  the  operation  a gynecological  one,  the  respiration  ceased  and 
recourse  was  had  to  Sylvester’s  method,  and  after  a while  respiration  was  re- 
stored. She  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  four  days.  Noticing  a few  weeks 
later  that  there  was  something  wrong  with  her  spine,  she  accused  the  surgeons 
with  having  injured  it.  It  was  proven  by  the  clinical  history  of  the  woman 
taken  before  operation,  that  she  had  already  been  under  hospital  treatment 
for  tuberculosis  of  several  organs,  including  bones,  for  some  years.  The 
vertebral  trouble  could,  luckily  for  the  defendants,  be  diagnosed  as  tubercular 
without  any  trouble.  The  judge  not  only  dismissed  the  case,  but  added  that 
he  had  hardly  ever  known  a charge  so  unjustly  made.  The  woman,  he  added, 
should  be  grateful  to  the  doctors  for  having  saved  her  life,  even  had  they  really 
done  her  some  harm,  which  he  was  glad  to  say  was  not  the  case. 

Infanticide — Suggested  Alterations  in  Laws  for  its  Punishment. 

Mr.  F.  G-.  Frayling  read  a paper  before  the  London  Medico-Legal  Society 
in  which  he  said  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  prove  the 
child’s  separate  existence  in  law,  and  to  the  ordeal  of  the  mother  being  com- 
mitted to  trial  on  a capital  charge,  the  crime  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
ordinary  murder,  from  which  it  differed  in  several  particulars,  a distinct  offense 
should  be  created  or  it  should  be  regarded  as  a misdemeanor  or  felony.  The 
chairman  felt  that  juries  often  realized  that  they  were  not  dealing  with  the 
person  most  concerned;  further,  the  death  sentence  was  not  deterrent  in  these 
cases,  as  it  was  never  carried  out.  Dr.  Charles  Mercier  thought  that  the  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  girl  lead  juries  to  exhibit  a leniency  to  which  they  had 
no  claim.  He  doubted  if  such  women  were  so  sensitive  as  sometimes  alleged. 
The  sanctity  of  human  life  must  be  regarded  and  the  death  penalty  retained  as 
real  deterrent.  Dr.  W.  H.  Willcox  regretted  the  present  attitude  of  the  law 
which  led  to  almost  farcical  proceedings  in  these  cases.  Mr.  John  Trout- 
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beck,  coroner,  held  that  officers  in  his  position  were  the  only  ones  who  saw 
what  a wicked  and  corrupt  crime  infanticide  was.  They  had  to  deal  with  the 
many  unidentified  babies  which  were  cast  away.  The  criminal  courts  had  to 
deal  only  with  those  which  had  been  traced.  Usually  no  clue  was  available. 
If  violence  preceded  the  attempted  concealment  of  birth  the  matter  deserved 
to  be  treated  seriously.  Dr.  L.  Freyberger  thought  that  the  proof  of  separate 
existence  should  no  longer  be  required,  as  it  was  a stumbling  block  to  the  due 
execution  of  the  law.  Dr.  C.  FT.  Wise  thought  that  it  was  absurd  for  a hiatus 
to  exist  between  procuring  an  abortion  and  killing  a child  after  its  birth. 

Medical  Evidence  and  Legal  Insolence. 

The  above  is  the  heading  of  an  editorial  in  the  British  Medical  Journal, 
describing  an  incident  which  took  place  in  a London  law  court.  A doctor  from 
the  Ophthalmic  Hospital  had  been  called  in  to  give  testimony  on  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff.  The  doctor  said  to  Judge  Bray:  “I  have  been  called  here  with 
scant  courtesy;  I have  prepared  a statement,  and  suppose  I am  here  to  an- 
swer questions.  If  you  wish  me  to  give  expert  evidence  I must  ask  for  a 
fee.”  “Stand  down,  sir,”  said  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  sharply.  “Scant 
courtesy,  I think  your  attitude  is  scandalous.  The  complaints  continually  made 
about  hospital  doctors  by  poor  people  appear  to  be  well  grounded.”  The 
doctor  promptly  folded  his  papers  and  left  the  court,  his  honor  allowing  the 
incident  to  pass  without  comment.  The  action  of  the  doctor  was  quite  right, 
and  if  anyone’s  actions  were  scandalous,  it  was  that  of  the  counsel  who,  doubt- 
less having  secured  his  own  fee,  tried  to  brow-beat  a member  of  another  pro- 
fession for  refusing  to  give  value  without  consideration.  Additional  remarks 
were  gratuitous  insults. 

The  Coroner  after  Sir  Victor  Horsley. 

This  world-renowned  surgeon  operated  recently  at  Bolingbroke  Hospital, 
London,  for  brain  tumor.  The  patient  died  on  the  third  day.  Sir  Victor 
Horsley  was  called  as  a witness  and  said  that  the  case  was  such  an  ordinary 
one  that  he  did  not  see  why  there  had  been  an  inquest  ordered.  Mr.  Troutbeck, 
coroner,  a non-medical  man,  claimed  that  deaths  after  operations  are  not 
brought  to  the  notice  of  coroners.  The  coroner  says  that  the  power  of  dealing 
with  other  people’s  lives  by  means  of  surgical  operations,  should  not  remain 
uncontrolled,  and  without  some  provisions  made  in  the  interests  of  the  public. 
The  people  have  a right  to  know  the  full  cause  of  death  in  those  cases  where 
their  relatives  have  had  the  misfortune  to  die  after  an  operation.  The  coroner 
was  of  the  opinion  that  deaths  accelerated  by  an  operation  would  come  under  the 
province  of  the  coroner.  Deaths  due  to  causes  either  unnatural  or  violent,  are 
coroner  cases.  He  knew  that  a considerable  proportion  of  deaths  which  were 
undoubtedly  due  in  part  to  a surgical  'operation  were  never  reported  to  the 
coroner.  We  are  in  a complete  state  of  ignorance  as  to  what  proportion  of 
deaths  are  accelerated  by  operation.  He  considered  this  a serious  matter,  and 
one  for  which  a legal  remedy  was  required.  The  question  was  too  important 
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to  be  left  to  any  profession  whatever,  however  honored  or  however  skilled. 
The  coroner  directed  the  jury  to  render  a verdict  of  accidental  death  if  they 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  operation  was  justifiable,  and  that  all  dne  care  had 
been  taken.  Snch  a verdict  was  given. 

Sir  Victor  Horsley  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  responsibilities  which  every 
operating  surgeon  has  to  bear  now  are  heavy  enough.  If  to  these  be  added  the 
prospect  that  the  propriety  of  the  technical  methods  will  be  publicly  adju- 
dicated by  incompetent  persons  in  case  the  termination  is  death,  the  position 
will  be  an  intolerable  one. 


